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For the New Enciand Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. XVi. 

Mow1rne late no advantage, as the days grow 
shorter, and heavier dews fall—but mow close, or 
you will lose more than your wages every day 
vou mow. Comeings, as they are called, are a 
Jisgrace and a loss to the farmer. Cut the thick- 
est grass first; the thinnest next; and then that 
which is middling—mow early in the morning, 
and late in the evening, 

Mow1ne Lanp when bound, if not convenient 
to plough it, may receive a severe harrowing. <A 
top dressing of old cow dung in the fall, or of 
ther dung in the spring, bushed over to break it 
small, will increase your crop surprisingly as it 
will be almost double; and all mowing land should 
be thus treated, once at least in every two years. 
if you do not dress them, feed off the crop 
never feed them. in the 
spring, nor close at any time. If your lands be 
rich the drought will have little effect upon them, 
and you will often have two good crops in the 
year. It is not the quantity of land, but the care 
which is taken of it, that increases hay. 


once in three years, 


Meas es in swine,tocure. Take half a spoon- 
fal of spirits of hartshorn, two ounces of bole 
armoniac, mix it with meal and water, and give it 
in the morning, fasting or when he is hungry; 
and repeat it four or five days going. 

Nursery should not be placed on a soil quite 
so rich, as that on which the young trees are to 
be transplanted—should not be on a spot where 
large trees have lately growed; nor on a soil vers 
wet or very dry. ‘To prepare the soil, plough, or 
dig deep, in the latter part of summer. Plant 
either seeds, or stones in the latter part of October, 
Apple seeds may be sowed in the pomace. When 
two or three years old you may place them in the 
nursery, in lines three feet apart, trenching in pro- 
portion to the length, &c. of their roots ; tap roots, 
and all small fibrous ones to be trimmed off—take 
up the stock with as many roots as possible—let 
them be placed in the trenches 12 or 14 inches 
asunder. Never cut the main branch for the top, 
side or lateral branches should be pruned off, and 
in proportion to the roots, Let the stock stand in 
this position, until they are six or seven feet high 
—when they will be fit for transplanting into 
orchards, until which time, hoe, or dig among 
them every spring and fall—root out all grass and 
weeds, keep off all suckers and buds, 





For the New England Farmer, 
CAULIFLOWER. 

Mr. Frssenpen,— Permit me through your 
valuable paper to ask your correspondent as Lopi- 
curus” at what season of the year “ Cauliflowers” 
will “bring from 25 cents to a dollar” in Bos- 
ton market, and what sort they ought to be to 
command it. I procured the last summer’ the 
most approved sced from your office, and de- 
voted much time and space to the culture of the 
cauliflower, and raised some that were crcellent. 
hotwithstanding the season was so unpropitious, 
but to the mortification of my purse, if nothing 
more, after this trouble and expense, I could not 


obtain for the very best, more than a quarter part 
of the lowest price your correspondent names, and 
sometimes they would not sell at any price. Now, 
Mr. Editor, under the discouragement I had de- 
termined to raise but very few, if any, the next 
summer. Not being a regular attendant on the 
Boston market, perhaps your correspondent may 
give me some valuable information about the sale 
of this vegetable, which will induce me to alter 
my determination, and thereby have my heart 
made as light by the sale of them in 1833, as my 
purse was lightened by their culture in 1832. 1 
agree with “ Epicurus” that it is a “ healthy” and 
‘most delicious vegetable.” 
; Quantum Surricir. 
Cambridge, Jan. 1833. 


CULTURE OF HEMP. 
We presume that the length of the following 





Essay will not prevent its being read with atten- 
tion, sanctioned, as it is, by the signature of so 
eminent a man as Henry Cray, and containing 
The 


Editor of the American Farmer, in some remarks 


results of his experience as an Agriculturist. 


on this Essay, observes as follows :— 

‘¢ The plan recommended by Mr. Clay of stack- 
ing and sweating, is getting more generally into 
favor in the West and appears to answer an ad- 
mirable purpose. 
the hemp thus prepared. About three years ago, 
we received a lot of it from Kentucky, which we 
sold at a price approaching to that.of the best 
Russia. In color, strength of fibre, and softness, 
it appears fully equal to Russia hemp ; but whether 
it will prove, on a fair trial, to be equal in du- 
rability, we believe is not certainly known, though 


not superiority, even im this respect. It is sup- 
posed, by some, that there is an acid in the fibre 
of hemp, which must be got rid of, or it will 
cause the ropes made of it to rot internally, (sim- 
ilar to the dry rot in timber ;)and hence that hemp 
prepared by any of the new and expeditious pro- 
cesses will not answer for durable ship rigging ; 
ind that the processes of water rotting and stack- 
ing and swexting, (according to the plan of Mr. 
Clay,) ¢ither destroy or neutralize this acid. The 
experiment mentioned by Mr. Clay, in which 
the ropes were found rotten, 
this idea; or rather to confirm the opinion, that 
there is some principle (whether an acid, an oil, 
or something else, it matters not) that requires to 
be corrected by processes similar, as to time and 


seems to favor 


rotting. 

We ought to have mentioned, that, in a letter to 
the Editor of the American Farmer, of recent date, 
Mr. Clay reiterates the opinion that the sweating 
process is superior to all others. He has discoy- 
ered nothing, since the date of his paper, by 
which the method of culture and management of 
hemp, as therein given can be improved; nor has 
his subsequent experience required him to ex- 
punge or amend any part of the process. 


From the Western Agriculturist. 
HEMP. 
Sir, Having promised you some account of the 





We have seen a good deal of 


so far every thing seems to indicate equality, if 


application, to stacking and sweating and water 


method of culturing and preparing hemp in this 
state, I now proceed to redeem it. I shall en- 
deayor to describe the general practice of the cul- 
livators, without noticing all the deviations of par- 
ticular individuals. 

The district of country in which the plant is 
most extensively cultivated, is the Elkhern region 
around and near Lexington, which derives its 
name from a stream discharging itself into the 
Kentucky river, whose branches are supposed to 
resemble the horns of an elk. It is also produced 
in considerable quantities in the counties of Jeffer- 
son, Shelby, Mercer, Madison, Clarke, Bourbon 
and Mason. ‘The soil of that region is a rich, deep 
vegetable loam, free from sand and with but litte 
grit. It lies on a bed of clay, interspersed with 
sinall fragments of iron ore, and this clay in its 
turn reposes on a mass of limestone lying many 
feet in depth in horizontal strata. The surface of 
the country is generally undulating. The rich 
land, (and there is but little that is not rich,) in 
this whole region, is well adapted to the growth 
of hemp, where it has not been too much exhausted 
by injudicious tillage. The lands which produce 
it best, are those which are fresh, or which have 
lain some time in grass of clover. Manuring is 
not yet much practised, Clover is used in lieu of 
it, Lands which remain in clover four or five 
years without being too constantly and closely 
grazed, recover their virgin fertility. The charac- 
ter of the soil in the other counties above mentioned, 
does not vary materially from that in the Elkhorn 
district. 

The preparation of the ground, for sowing the 
seed, is by the plough and horses, until the clods 
are sufficiently pulverized or dissolved, and the 
surface of the field is rendered even and smooth, 
It should be as carefully prepared as if it were for 
flax. ‘This most important point, too often ne- 
glected, cannot be attended to too much, Scarcely 
anyother crop better rewards diligence and care- 
ful husbandry. Fall or winter ploughing is prae- 
tised with advantage—it is indispensable in old 
meadows, or old pasture grounds intended for pro- 
ducing hemp. 

Plants for seed are ordinarily reared, in a place 
distinct from that in which they are cultivated for 
the lint. In this respect, the usage is different 
from that which is understood to prevail in Europe. 
The seeds which are intended to reproduce seeds 
for the crop of the next year, are sowed in drills 
about four feet apart. When they are grown suf- 
ficiently to distinguish between the male and female 
stalks, the former are pulled and thrown away, 
and the latter are thinned, leaving the stalks sepa- 
rated seven or eight inches from each other. This 
operation is usually performed in the blooming 
season, When the sexual character of the plants is 
easily discernable ; the male alone blossoming, and, 
when agitated, throwing off farina, a yellow dust 
or flour which falls and colors the ground, or any 
object that comes in contact with it. A few of the 
male plants had better be left, scattered through 
the drill, until the farina is completely discharged 
for an obvious reason. Between the drills a plough 
is run sufficiently often to keep the ground free 
from weeds and grass ; and between the stalks in 





each drill the hoe is employed for the same object. 
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The seed plants are generally cut after the first 
smart frost, between the 25th September and the 
middle of October, and carried to a barn or stack- 
yard, where the seeds are easily detached by the 
common thrail, They should be gathered after a 
slight, but before a severe frost; and, as they fall 
out very easily, it is advisable to haul the plants on 
a sled, and, if convenient, when they are wet. If 
transported on a cart or wagon, a sheet should be 
spread to catch the seed as they shatter out. After 
the seeds are separated, the stalks which bore 
them being too large, coarse, and harsh, to pro- 
duce lint, ure usually thrown away: they may be 
profitably employed in making chareoal for the 
use of powder mills. In Europe, where the male 
and female plants are promiscuously grown to- 
gether in the same field, both for seeds and for 
lint, the male stalks are first gathered, and the 
female suffered to remain growing until the seeds 
are ripe, when they are also gathered, the seeds 
secured and lint obtained, after the rotting, from 
both descriptions. 

After the seeds are threshed out, it is advisable 
to spread them on a floor to cure properly and 
prevent their rotting, before they are finally put 
away for use the next spring. Seeds are not gen- 
erally used, unless they were secured the fall pre- 
vious to their being sown, as it is believed they 
will not vegetate, if older; but it has been ascer- 
tained that when they are properly cured and kept 
dry, they will come up after the first year. It is 
important to prevent them from heating, which 
destroys the vegetating property, and for that pur- 
pose they should be thinly spread on a sheltered 
floor. 

The seeds—whether to reproduce seeds only, 
or the lint—are sowed about the same time. 
Opinions vary as to the best period. It depends 
a good deal upon the season, The plant is very 
tender when it first shoots up, and is affected by 
frost. Some have sowed as early as the first of 
April; but it is generally agreed, that all the 
month of May, and about the 10th of it especially, 
is the most favorable time. An experienced and 
successful hemp-grower, in the neighborhood of 
Lexington, ‘being asked the best time to sow hemp, 
answered immediately before a rain. And tn- 
doubtedly it is very fortunate to have a moderate 
rain directly after sowing.* 

When the object isto make a crop of hemp, 
the seeds are sown broadcast. The usual quan- 
tity is a bushel and a half to the acre; but here 
again the farmers differ, some using two bushels 
or even two and a half. Much depends on the 
strength and fertility of the soil, and the care with 
which it has been prepared, as well as the season. 
To these causes may be aseribed the diversity of 
opinion and practice, The ground can only sus- 
tain and nourish a certain quantity of plants; and 
if that limit be passed, the surplus will be smoth- 
‘ered in the growth. When the seeds are sown, 
they are ploughed or harrowed in; ploughing is 
best in old ground as it avoids the injurious effect 
of a beating rain, and the consequent baking of 
the earth. It would be also beneficial, subse- 
quently to roll the ground with a heavy roller. 

After the seeds are sown, the labors of the cul- 
tivator are suspended, until the plants are ripe, 





[* Would it not be well to soak the seed in water a few hours 
previous to sowing? We have found this to answer nearly as 
1 a purpose as rain afler sowing, with all seeds with which 

wé have tried it. ‘I'he vegetation of mange! wurtzel is wonder- 


fully accelerated by it~—L£d. Am. Farmer.] 


and in a state to be gathered—every thing in the 


nature. If the season be favorable until the plants 
are sufficiently high to shade the ground (which 
they will do in a few weeks, at six or eight inches 
height,) there is strong probability of a good crop. 
When they attain that height, but few articles sus- 
tain the efleet of bad seasons better than hemp. 

It is generally ripe and ready to be gathered 
about the middle of August, varying according to 
the time of sowing. Some sow at different pe- 
riods, in order that the crop may not all ripen at 
the same time, and that a press of labor, in rearing 
it, may be thus avoided. The maturity of the 
plant is determined, by the evaporation of the 
turina, already noticed, and the leaves of the plant 
exhibiting a yellowish hue: it is then generally 
supposed to be ripe, but it is safest to wait a few 
days longer. Very little attentive observation will 
enable any one to judge when it is fully ripe. In 
that respect it is a very accommodating crop: for 
if gathered a little too soon, the lint is not mate- 
rially injured, and it will wait the leisure of the 
farmer some ten days or a fortnight after it is en- 
tirely ripe. . 

Two modes of gathering the plants are prac- 
tised, one by pulling them up by the roots, an easy 
operation with an able bodied man, and the other 
by cutting them about two inches (the nearer the 
better) above the surface of the ground. Each 
mode has its partizans, and I have pursued both. 
From a quarter to a third of an acre, is the com- 
mon task of an average laborer, whether the one 
or the other mode is practised. The objections to 
pulling are, that the plants with their roots re- 
maining cpunected with them, are not afterwards 
so easily handled in the several operations which 
they must undergo ; that all parts of the plant do 
not rot equally and alike, when exposed to the 
dew and rain; and, finally, that before you put 


‘}them to the brake, when the root should be sepa- 


rated from the stalk, the root drags off with it 
some of the lint. ‘The objection to cutting is, that 
you lose two or three inches @f the best part of the 
plant nearest the root. Pulling, being the most 
ancient method, is most generally practised. I 
prefer, upon the whole, cutting—and I believe 
the number who prefer it is yearly increasing. 
When pulled, it is done with the hand, which is 
better for the protection of an old leather glove. 
The laborer catches twenty or thirty plants to- 
gether, with both hands, and by a sudden jirk, 
draws them without much difficulty. The opera- 
tion of cutting is performed with the knife, often 
inade out of an old seythe, resembling a sickle, 
though not so long, but broader. This knife is 
applied much in the same way as the sickle, ex- 
cept that the laborer stoops more. 

Whether pulled or cut, the plants are carefully 
laid on the ground, the evener the better, to cure 
—which they do in two of three days, in dry 
weather. A light rain falling on them whilst lying 
down is thought by some to be beneficial, inas- 
tnuch as the leaves, of which they should be de- 
prived, may be easier shaken off or detached. 
When cured, the plants are set up in the field in 
which they were produced, in shocks of convenient 
size, the roots or butt ends resting on the ground, 
and the tops united above by a band made of the 
plants themselves, Previous to putting them up 
in shocks, most cultivators tie the plants in small 
hand bundles of such a‘size as that each can be 





conveniently held in one hand, Before the shocks 


intermediate time being left to the operations of 


are formed, the leaves of the plants should be 
rapidly knocked off with a rough paddle or hooked 
stick. Some suffer the plants to remain in these 
shocks until the plants are spread down to be 
rotted. Others, again, colleet the shocks together 
as soon as they can command leisure, (and it js 
clearly best) and form them into stacks. A few 
farmers permit these stacks to remain over a 
whole year, before the plants are exposed to be 
rotted. I have frequently done it with advantage, 
and have at this time two crops in stalks. By re- 
maining that period in stalks, the plants go through 
a sweat, or some other process that improves very 
much the appearance, and, I believe, the quality 
of the lint, and this improvement fully compen- 
sates the loss of time in bringing it to market. 
The lint has a soft texture and a lively hue, re- 
sembling water rotted hemp; and I once solda 
box of it in the Baltimore market at the price of 
Russia hemp. In every other respect, the plants 
are treated as if they were not kept over a year. 

The method of dew-rotting is that which jis 
generally practised in Kentucky. The lint so 
spread is not so good for many purposes, and espe- 
cially for rigging and ships, as when the plants 
have been rotted by immersion in water, or, as it 
is generally termed, water-rotted. The greater 
value, and consequently higher price, of the article, 
prepared in the latter way, has induced more and 
more of our farmers every year to adopt it; and, 
if that prejudice were subdued, which every Ameri- 
ean production unfortunately encounters, when it 
is first introduced and comes in contact with a 
rival European commodity, I think it probable 
that, in a few years, we should be able to dispense 
altogether with foreign hemp. The obstacles, 
which prevent the general practice of water-rotting, 
are, the want of water at the best season for the 
operation, which is the month of September ; a 
repugnance to the change of an old habit; anda 
persuasion which has some foundation, that hand- 
ling the plants, after their submersion in water 
during that month is injurious to health. The 
first and last of these obstacles would be removed 
by water-rotting early in the winter, or in the 
spring. The only difference in the operation, 
performed at those seasons and in the month of 
September, would be, that the plants would have 
to remain longer in soak before they were sufli- 
ciently rotted. 

The plants are usually spread down to be dew- 
rotted from the middle of October to the middle of 
December. <A farmer who has a large crop on hand 
puts them down at different times for his conve- 
nience in handling and dressing them. Autumnal 
rotting is more apt to give the lint a dark and un- 
sightly color, than winter rotting. The best ground 
to expose the plants upon is meadow or grass 
land, but they are not unfrequently spread over 
the same field on which they grew. The length 
of time they ought to remain exposed, depends 
upon the degree of moisture and the temperature of 
the weather that prevail. In avery wetand warm 
spell five or six weeks may be long enough. 
Whether they have been sufficiently rotted or not 
is determined by experiment. A handful is taken 
and broken by the hand or applied to the brake, 
when it can be easily ascertained, by the facility 
with which the lint can be detached from the stalk 
if it be properly rotted. Ifthe plants remain on 
the ground too long, the fibres lose some of their 
strength, though a few days longer than necessary, 





in cold weather, will not do any injury. If they 
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are taken up too soon, that is before the lint can 
be easily separated fram the woody part of the stalk, 
it is harsh, and the process of breaking is difficult 
and troublesome, Snow rotting, that is when the 
plants, being spread out, remain long enough to 
rot, (which however requires a greater length of 
time,) bleaches the lint, improves the quality, and 
makes it nearly_as valuable as if it had been water- 
rotted. 

After the operation of rotting is performed, the 
plants are again collected together, put in’ shocks 
or stacks, or which is still better, put under a shed 
er some covering, When it is designed to break 
and dress them immediately, they are frequently 
set up against some neighboring fence. The best 
period for breaking and dressing is in the months of 
February and March, and the best sort of weather 
frosty nights and clear thawing days. ‘The brake 
cannot be used advantageously in wet or moist 
weather. [t is almest invariably used in this state 
out of doors and without any cover, and to assist 
its operation, the laborer often makes a large fire 
year it, Which serves the double purpose of drying 
the plants and warming himself. It could not be 
used in damp weather in a house without a kiln or 
some other, means of drying the stalks. 

The brake in general use is the same hand brake 
whieh was originally introduced, and has been 
always employed here, resembling, though longer, 
than the common flax brake. It isso well known 
as to render a particular description of it, perhaps, 
unnecessary. It is'a rough contrivance, set upou 
four legs, about two anda half feet high. The 
brake consists of two jaws with slits in each, the 
lower jaw fixed and immovable, and the upper 
one movable, so that it may be lifted up by means 
ofa handle inserted into a head or block at the 
front end of it. The lower jaw has three slats or 
teeth made of tough white oak, and the upper two 
arranged approaching to about two inches in front 
aud in such manner that the slats of the upper 
jaw play between those of tie lower. These slats 
are about six or seven feet in length, six inches in 
depth, and about two inches in thickness in their 
lower edges: they are placed edgeways, rounded a 











little on their upper edges, which are sharper than 
those below. The laborer takes his stand by the | 
side of the brake and grasping in his left hand as | 
many of the stalks as he can conveniently hold, 
with his right hand he setzes the handle in the | 
head of the upper jaw, which he lifts, and throwing 
the handful_of stalks between the jaws, repeatedly 
strikes them by lifting and throwing down the up- 
per jaw. These strokes break the 
woody or reedy part of the stalks into small pieces 
or shoes, which fall off during the process. He 
assists their disengagement by striking the handful 
against a stake, or with a small wooden paddle, 
until the lint or bark is entirely clean, and com- 
pletely separated from the woody particles, 

After the above operation is performed the 
hemp may be seutehed to soften it, and to strength- 
en the threads. ‘That process, however, is not 
thought to be profitable, and is not therefore gen- 
erally performed by the grower, but is left to the 
manufacturer, as well as that of beating and heck- 
ling it, Scutching is done by the laborer taking 
in his left hand a handful of the lint, and grasping 
it firmly, then laying the middle of it upon a semi- 
circular notch of a perpendicular board of the 
Scutching frame, and striking with the edge of the 
Feuteh that part of the lint which hangs down on 


successive 





the board. After giving it repeated strokes, he 


shakes the handful of lint, replaces it on a noteh, 
and continues to strike and turn all parts of it, un- 
til it is sufficiently cleansed, and the fibres appear 
to be even and straight. 

The usual daily task of an able-bodied hand at 
the brake is eighty pounds weight, but there is a 
great difference not only in the state of the weath- 
er, and the condition of the stalks, produced by 
the greater or less degree in which they have been 
rotted, but in the dexterity with which the brake 
isemployed. Some hands have been known to 
break from 150 to 200 pounds per day. The la- 
borer ties up in one common bundle the work of | 
one day, and in this state it is taken to market | 
and sold. From what has been mentioned, it 
may be inferred, as the fact is, that the hemp of 
some growers is in a much bejter condition than 
that of others. When jt has been carelessly hand- 
led or not sufficientiy cleansed, a deduction is 
made from the price by the purchaser. It is 
chiefly bought in our villages, and manufactured 
into cotton bagging, bales, and other kinds of un- 


tarred cordage. The price is not uniform. 





——_—————— a << 


a machine, which he has constructed for breaking 
and dressing hemp and flax, which can be pro- 
cured at the establishment of Mr. Smith, in Cin- 
cinnati. IT most cordially wish him suecess: but 
the number of failures which I have witnessed, du- 
ring a period of thirty years, in the attempt to su- 
persede manual labor by the substitution of that of 
machines, induces me to fear that it will be long 
before this desideratum is attained. 

The quantity of net hemp produced to the acre, 
is from 600 to a 1000 weight, varying according to 
the fertility and preparation of the soil and the 
state of the season. It is said that the quantity 
Which any field will produce, may be anticipated 
by the average height of the plants throughout the 
field. Thus—if the plants will average eight feet 
iu height, the acre will yield 800 weight of hemp, 
each foot in height corresponding to a hundred 
weight of the lint. 

Hemp exhausts the soil slowly, if at all, An 
old and suceessfal cultivator told me that he had 


| taken thirteen or fourteen successive crops from 


The | 


the same field, and that the last was the best. 


extremes have been as low as three, and as high | That was probably however owing to a concurrence 


as eight dollars, for the long hundred—the cus- | of favorable circumstances. 


Nothing cleanses and 


tomary mode of selling it. The most general | prepares the earth better for other crops (especially 


price during a term of many years, has been from | for small grain or grasses) than hemp. 


four to five dollars, At five dollars. it 
sates well the labor of the grower, and is consid- 
ered more profitable than any thing else the far- 


compen- 


mer has cultivated. 

The most heavy labor in the culture of hemp, 
is pulling or cutting it, when ripe, and breaking it 
when rotted. This labor can easily be performed 
by men. Various attempts have been made to 
improve the process of breaking, which is the 
severest work in the preparation of hemp. <A 
newly invented machine was erected for that pur- 
pose on my farm six or eight years ago, to dress 
hemp by dispensing with rotting altogether, simi- 


| 
lar in structure to one which was exhibited about 


the same time at Columbus, during the sitting of 
the Ohio legislature. It was worked by horse 
power, and detached the lint tolerably well, pro- 
ducing a very fine looking article, equalling in ap- 
pearance Russia hemp. <A ton of it was sold to 
the navy department, which was manufaecwred 
into rigging for the ship of the line, the North 


| Carolina, prior to her making a voyage of three 


years in the Mediterranean. Upon her return, the 
cordage was examined and analyzed; and although 
its exterior looked very well, it was found, on 
opening it, to be decayed and affected somewhat 
like the dry rot in wood. J considered the ex- 
periment decisive ; and it is now believed that the 
process of water or dew-rotting is absolutely ne- 
cessery, either before or after the hemp has been 
to the brake. There is a sappy or glutinous prop- 
erty of which it should be divested, and that is 
the only process that has been hitherto generally 


‘and successfully employed to divest it. 


An ingenious and enterprising gentleman in the 
neighborhood of Lexington, has been ever’ since 
the erection of the mentioned machine, 
trying various experiments, by altering and improv- 


above 





| 














ing it, to produce one more perfect, which might 
be beneficially employed on rotted hemp, to dimin- 
ish the labors of the brake. He mentioned the 
other day that all of them had failed; that he had 
returned to the old hand brake, and that he was 
convinced that it answered the purpose better than 
any substitute with which he was acquainted. 1 
observe Mr. H. L. Barnum has recently advertised 


It eradi- 
cates all weeds, and when it is taken off, leaves 
the field not only clean, but smooth and even. 

The rich lands of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
are, | have no doubt, generally well adapted to 
the cultivation of this valuable plant; and those 
states enjoy some advantages for the cultivation of 
it, Which this does not possess. Their streams do 
not dry up as much as ours, and they consequent- 
ly employ better than we can, the agency of wa- 
ter, in the preparation of it. Their projected ca- 
nals, when completed, will admit of its being car- 
ried to the Atlantic capitals at less expense in the 
transportation than we can send it. On the other 
hand the unfortunate state of slavery among us, 
gives us, at present probably a more certain com- 
mand of labor than those states have. 

Iam, with high respect, your obedient serv’t. 

Henry Crary. 





Distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former is to produce something 
which had no existence before: that of the latter, 
to bring to light something which did exist, but 
which was concealed from common observation. 
Thus we say, Otto Guericke, invented the air- 
pump; Sanctorius invented the thermometer, New- 
ton and Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; 
Galileo discovered the solar spots and Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood. It appears, 
therefore, that improvements in the arts are prop- 
erly called “inventions,” and that facts brought to 
light by means of observation, are properly called 
Dugald Slewart. 


“discov cries.” 





We find the following paragraph in the Globe 
of Saturday ; it is worthy of special observation. 

“ Deception is one of tyranny’s most efficient 
weapons. When bad men seek to gain the ascen- 
dency, they begin by misleading the people. Hay- 
ing thus obtained power, they turn it upon those 
who have been deluded into bestowing it, and re-~ 
duce them to slavery, or a condition of depen- 
dence and suffering little superior to it.” 





Coverrtousness, by a greediness for getting, deprives itself 
of the trug end of getting—it wresteth enjoyment of what it bath 


got. 
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EEE 
A DISCOURSE 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 
the Celebration of its fourth Anniversary, October 3, 1832 
By THappeus Wittiam Harris, M. D. 
[Continued from page 226.] 

Ir is said,* that some persons have entirely 
abandoned their vines in consequence of the ‘dep- 
redations of a small insect, which, for many years 
was supposed to be the vine-fretter of Europe. 
So far from being identical, it does not belong 
even to the same genus, and its economy is widely 
different from that of the vine-fretter, puceron, or 
Aphis. It is described, in the “Encyclopedia 
Americana,”} by the name of Tettigonia Vitis. 
In its perfect state it is nearly one tenth ofan inch 
long, is furnished with four wings, the under pair, 
when at rest, being concealed by the -upper pair, 
which are straw-colored, with two broad scarlet 
bands across them, and a black spot at the tips, 
On turning up the leaves of the vine.cautiously, 
the insects will be seen in great numbers with 
their puncturing tubes thrust into the tender epi- 
dermis. When the vine is agitated, the little 7'et- 
tigonie leap from it in Swarms, but soon alight 
and recommence their destructive operations. 
The infested leaves at length become yellow, sick- 
ly, and prematurely dry, and give to the plant, at 
midsummer, the aspect it assumes naturally on 
the approach of winter. These insects pass 
through all their metamorphoses upon the plant; 
the wingless larvee and pup are active, have 
general resemblance to the perfect insect, and feed 
together in the same manner beneath the leaves, 
where also are found adhering innumerable empty 
skins, cast off by them in their progress to maturi- 
ty. They survive the winter in the perfect state, 
hybernating beneath sticks, and fallen 
leaves, and among the roots of grass. The 7'etti- 
gonia of the vine is more hardy, aud wore viva- 
cious than the Aphis; hence the applications that 
have proved destructive to the latter are by no 
means so efficacious with the former. Fumiga- 
tions of tobaeeo, beneath a movable tent placed 
over the trellises, answer the purpose completely. 
They require frequent repetition and considerable 
care to prevent the escape and ensure the destruc- 
tion of the insects ; circumstances which render 
the discovery of some more expeditious method au 
object of great importance to those whose vine- 
yards are extensive. 

The natural history of the rose-bug one of the 
most powerful assailants of the vine, 


a 


stones, 


long time involved in mystery, but is at last fully | 


Fabricius, a German naturalist, was 
give a scientific description of this 


cleared up.t 
the first to 


insect, which he received from America, and ap- | 


plied to it the name of Melolontha subspinosa. lis 
prevalence upon the rose, and its aunual appear- 
ance coinciding with the blossoming of that flow- 
er, have gained for it the popular name by which 
it is here known. For some time afier they were 
first noticed, rose-bugs appeared to be confined to 
their favorite, the rose; but within twenty years 
they have prodigiously increased in number, have 
attacked indiscriminately various kinds of plauts, 
and have become notorious for their extensive and 
deplorable ravages. The grape-vine in pirticular, 
the cherry, plum, and apple trees have annually 





* Fessenden’s New American Gardener. bth ed, 
# Vol. VIII. p.43. Article Locust. 
t See The Massachusetts Agriculiural Repository (for July 
1827), Vol. X. p.1. &c.; alyo the New Engiaud farmer. | 
Vol. VI. pp. 18, 41, 49, &c. 


p- <9J. 


was for al 


suffered by their depredations ; many other fruit- 
trees and shrubs, garden vegetables and corn, and 
even the trees of the forest and the grass of the 
fields, have been laid under contribution by these 
indiscriminate feeders, by whom Jeaves, flowers, 
and fruits are alike consumed. The simultane- 
ous appearance of these insects in swarms, and 
their sudden disappearance, are remarkable facts 
in their history. ‘They arrive early in June, and 
continue for about a month. At the expiration of 
this time, the males become exhausted, fall to the 
ground, and perish, while the females enter the 
earth, lay their eggs, and also die. The eggs laid 
by each female are about thirty in number, are de- 
posited from one to four inches beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, and are usually hatched in twenty 
days. At the close of summer the larvee, which 
are whitish grubs, attain their full size, being then 
nearly three quarters of an inch long, descend be- 
low the reach of frost, and pass the winter in a 
torpid state. In the spring they approach the 
surface, form little cells or cavities by coimpres- 
sing the earth around them, and become pup, 
This change oceurs during the month of May; 
and in the beginning of June, having divested 
themselves of their pupa-skins, they emerge from 
the earth in their perfect state, Such being the 
metamorphoses and habits of these insects, it is 
evident that we cannot attack them in the egg, the 
larva, or the chrysalis state ; the enemy, in these 
stages, is beyond our reach, and is subject to the 
control only of the natural but inscrutable means 
appointed by the Author of Nature to keep the in- 
sect tribes in check. When they have issued from 
their subterranean retreats, and have congregated 
upon our vines, trees, and other vegetable produc- 
in the complete enjoyment of their propen- 
we must unite our efforts to seize and crush 
the invaders. “They must indeed be crushed, 
sealded, or burned, to deprive them of life, for 
none of the applications usually found destructive 
to other insects seem to affect these. Experience 
has proved the utility of gathering them by hand, 
or of shaking them into vessels. They should be 
collected daily during the period of their visitation. 
Mr. Lowell* states, that in 1823 he discovered, on 
a solitary apple-tree, the rose-bugs * in vast num- 
bers, such as could not be deseribed, and would 
not be believed if they were described, or, at least, 
none but an ocular witness could conceive of 
their numbers. Destruction by hand was,” in this 
/ease, “out of the question.” He put sheets under 
the tree, and shook them down, and burnt them. 


tions, 


sifles, 





‘Rose-bugs are day-fliers, and do not use their 
' wings readily during the night, which would 


therefore be the most suitable time to perform the 
operation mentioned by Mr. Lowell. Dr. Green, 
_ of Maustield, whose investigations} have rendered 
the history of this insect complete, proposes pro- 
tecting particular plants with millinet, and says 
that in this way only did he succeed in securing 
his grape-vines from depredation. A strong mix- 
ture of black pepper and tobacco in water was ap- 
plied by him with a brush to the leaves and fruit ; 
but it came short of the end desired.  Air-slacked 
lime or flowers of sulphur, dusted upon and _ be- 
neath the leaves when wet with dew, have, in sev- 
eral instances, under my own observation, partial- 
ily screened them from attack, Of late years the 


; 
} 


| rose-hug has perceptibly diminished in numbers 





* Mass. Agr. Repos. Vol. IX. p. 145. 
t New England Farmer, Vol, VI. pp. 41, 49, &c. 





but I regret to observe, that it is likely to be re. 
placed by a destroyer of the same genus, with 
similar habits and powers. ‘This inseet is of a 
broad oval shape, of a rust color, and rather 
larger in size than the rose-bug. Itis the Melolon- 
tha varians of Fabricius, and is closely allied to th: 
vine-chaffer, so destructive to the vine in Europe. 
The leaves of the wild grape-vine are its natural 
food, but, like the rose-bug, it is not particular jp 
its choice. In the year 1825 I first observed jy 
on the foreign grape-vine, in a garden in this yi- 
cinity. In a late visit to the same spot, I found it 
in great numbers on this vine, and also upon 
several kinds of garden vegetables. A mueh 
larger beetle,* of a brownish yellow color, with 
eight black spots on its back, also feeds upon the 
leaves of the cultivated and wild grape. These 
insects are to be combated by the same means that 
have been found successful against the rose-bug. 

The larve of three species of Sphinz,+ whose 
metamorphoses are similar to those of the potato- 
worm, devour the leaves of the vine. They are 
large, fleshy, naked caterpillars, feeding mostly at 
night, and remaining at rest during the day-tine, 
when they will sit with the head and fore part of 
the body erect in the most self-sufficient and dog- 
ged manner for hours. From this odd attitude, 
resembling that of the fabulous Sphinx sculptured 
by the ancient Egyptians, the genus received its 
name. Three or four of these insects are able to 
devour every leaf upon a vine; but their ravages 
early betray them, and render it easy to arrest 
them in their career, 

Omitting several other insects of minor powers, 
I shall close my list of the assailants of the vine 
with a few observations upon a species of T'enthre- 
do,t or saw-fly whose gradually increasing ravages 
I have long noticed. This insect does not appear 
to have been named or described, at least it is not 
to be identified by any description accessible to me. 
In its perfect state it is a little four-winged fly, of 
a jet-black color, exe ept the thorax, or part of the 
back between the wings, which is red, and the 
legs which are variegated with pale yellow. The 
body of the female measures one-quarter of an 
inch in length, that of the male is somewhat short- 
er. Small and apparently innocuous as these in- 
sects are, each pair may become the progenitors of 
forty or fifty destructive larve. The flies rise 
from the ground in the spring, not all at ove time, 
but at irregular intervals, and deposit their eggs 
beneath the terminal leaves of the vine. The 
larve, unlike those of the saw-fly of the cherry- 
tree, are long and cylindrical, resembling cater- 
pillars; they feed in company, side by side, be- 
veath the leaves, each fraternity consisting of 4 
or more individuals. Commencing upon 
the first leaf, at its edge, they devour the whole of 

i, then proceed to the next, and so on suceessive- 

i down the branch, till all the leaves have disap- 
peared, or till the insects have reached their full 
size. ‘They then average five-eighths of an inch 
in length ; the head and tip of the tail are black, 
and the body is pale green, with transverse rows 
of minute black points, Having finished the feed- 
ing state, they leave the vine, enter the earth, 
form for themselves small oval cells, ietea to 
pupe, in due time emerge from how earth in the 
1 pe state, and lay their eggs for a second brood. 


aozen 








* Melolontha punctata, L. 

t Sphinx Crantor, Cramer; S. satellitia? Drury ; and 
S. pamvinatriz, Smith. 

t Tenthredo ( Selandria) Vitis. Harris. 
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The larvee of this second brood are not trans- 
formed to flies until the ensuing spring, but re- 
main torpid in their earthen cells through the 
winter. During the present summer many vines 
have been entirely stripped of their leaves by these 
insects, and the evil seems evidently on the in- 
crease. Air-slacked lime, which is fatal to these 
larve, should be dusted upon them; and the 
ground beneath the vines should also be strewed 
with it or with ashes, to ensure the destruction of 
those that fall. A solution of one pound of com- 
mon hard soap in five or six gallons of soft water, 
is used by English gardeners to destroy the T'en- 
iMedo of the gooseberry, and might perhaps be 
equally destructive to that of the grape-vine. It 
is applied warm, by means of a garden engine, 
early in the morning or in the evening. 
[To be continued.] 





From the Albany Argus. 
HINTS TO FARMERS. NO. III. 

Tue GARDEN is at once a source of profit, 
substantial comfort, and of high intellectual gratifi- 
Its fruits and its vegetables constitute the 
Its flowers 
raleula- 


of 


cation. 
most grateful delicacies of our tables. 
exhibit the exquisite pencilings of nature, 
ted to gratify our senses, and to awaken the finer 
feelings of our nature. Its employments elevate 
the mind, reveal to it new sources of delight, and 
give health and vigor to the body. — Its charms are 
alike calculated to temper the passions of youth, 
and to solace the infirmities of In fine, its 
pleasures afford one of the best illustrations we can 
possess, of the happiness of our first parents in 
their primeval abode. So apt am I to couple in my 
mind the culture of the garden with whatever is 
commendable in life, that [ never, in travelling from 
home, see a neatly cultivated spot of this kind, 
without intuitively imputing to its cultivator the 
active exercise of the social and relative virtues, 
Half an acre of well cultivated gardea, will 
farther towards subsisting a farmer’s family, than 
perbaps any three acres upon his farm, with the 
further advantage that while its products serve to 
gratify u diversity of taste, they materially contri- 
bute to secure the blessings of health. Its labors | 
may be managed by those who are too young 
too old to share in the heavier toiis of the field, by 
the female inmates of the family and the occasional 
aid of the workmen, without impeding the opera- 
tions on the farm. My first essays at ning 
were made during a period of comparative indi- 
gence and of active mechanical employment, which 
jeft me little but the usual hours of vest to devote 
to my garden. My rural labor did not intringe 
upon my ordinary business; and yet I managed to 
raise, with a trifling expense, all the garden pro- 
ductions necessary for my family. My zeal for im- 
provement in this new business, attracted the at- 
tention of that excellent piilanthropist, the late 
Chancellor Livinesvon, who encouraged my efforts 
by presenting me trees and scions of new fruits, 
which he had recently brought from France. I bud- 
ded and grafted, and though my first efforts were 
bungling, yet I nevertheless succeeded, with the 
occasioual purchase of plants from the nurseries in 
establishing in my grounds an excellent assortment 
of garden and orchard fruit. Thirty years’ experi- 
ence has fully satisfied me, that a garden is not 
only profitable, but thatit affords comforts and 
pleasures which wealth cannot purchase. The pas- 
sion for rural culture has increased with my years ; 
and I look forward to its employments, should my 


age. 


go 


or 


gard 


life be mercifully ued, as ‘the best conservator 
of health, and the prolific source of future enjoy- 
ments, 

In many parts of Europe, the garden is not only 
a common appendage of the farm, but even of the 
humble cottage ; and while these little improve- 
ments effect a great economy of labor in furnish- 
ing human subsistence, their floral decorations ex- 
cite peculiar interest and admiration in the travel- 
ler, and are the theme of high commendation. In 
Wirtemburg, Baden, and some other of the Ger- 


man states, this branch of labor has particularly 
engaged the attention of the governments, and 


forms a branch of education in the primary schools, 
A knowledge of gardening is made an indispensable 
qualification in teachers of schools, who are required 
to instruct their pupils, in the hours of vacation, 
ina garden which is attached to every district 
B. 


school. 


Dec. 19, 1832. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE NECESSITY OF LEGISLATION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF CANADA THISTLES. NO. IV. 

No doubt, I think, need be entertained, that it 
is yet practicable to arrest the progress of Canada 
thistles, and ultimately expel them from our soil. 
Yet | have not the least expectation that these 
results, or either of them, will be realized, if no 
other agency for the purpose is to be put in ope- 
ration than such as may result from individual 
enterprise. It in vain, almost in vain, to 
publish the results of experience in relation to 
the practical means of subduing ¢ soit thistles, 
unless we may expect to have laws on the sub- 
ject. It is not enough to publish practicabilities. 
To whatever extent this may be done, and in 
a manner how satisfeetory soever, not more than 
one out of ten will be influenced to make any 
efficient effort to check the "progress of thistles, 
Any that a minority can do in this case 
will avail little or nothing. Geueral and united 
effort is, from the nature of the case, indispen- 
sable. 

Jn writing my eppeal on this subject, publish- 
ed in the Genesee Fariner, Vol. 2. No. I. it was 
public mind to a sense 











1s or 


thing 


iny object to awaken the 
of the importance of legislative action on the sub- 
ject. A schedule ofa plan of operation was then 
given, Jt was not supposed that I had devised, or| 
plan, or one that | 
without material modifica- | 











could devise, an uuexe 


‘ jasl 
adopted, 


eptionadble | 
ought to be 
tions. It was hoped that my humble efforts might 
lead to useful investigations of the subject. It o 
not i appe ar, howe ver, that iny \ iews were seconte 
edatall, Perhaps they were considered, and jest] 
ly too, as Be that as it may, 
the case, in my view, had become nearly desper- | 
ante. As there appenred to be no prospect that 
such means would be brought into use as would) 
save the country from the universal dominion of; 
Leen laboring to prepare my- 
thought of writing no 


visionary altogether. 


f 


i ur 


Canada thistles, [ had 
self for 
more on the subject. 

Laie publications in the Genesee Farmer, on 
the subject, and especially that of D.' whose 
so far as relates to the importance of legis- 
appear to agree with my own, 
have encouraged to resume the subject. 
Something obviously needs to be done, and I yet 
indulge a glimmering of hope, that something will 
he done to save the country from so great a 
calamity as that of being overrun with Canada 


submission, and 


Ey 
VIEWS, 
lative interposition, 
me 








thistles. 


. ; eT 

‘The ‘re is an en od hia of citizens who have 
strong claims to the compassionate regards of the 
legislature. There are, I am glad to say, in all 
parts of the country, farmers in greater or less 
uumbers who desire to keep their farms in a neat 
condition, and practise if 
they have done it hitherto, it must have required, 
at least in many places, great exertion. They 
will not be able to do it much longer, if Canada 
thistles are to be free commoners. 

Although I feel a —_ conviction that nothing 
» be aimed at than the 
entire expulsion of ¢ states thistles from the coun- 
try, yet if it be thought too much to attempt this, 
then let enough be done to prevent their spread- 
ing by the dissemination of seed, It will not be 
difficult to devise a system of public measures that 
will secure such a result, nor will its execution 
involve great expense, This, if nothing more can 
be done, will afford great relief to thousands of 
our best farmers, who are now suffering grievous 
abuses, for which no remedy is provided. This 
too will encourage individual effort to eradicate 
thistles, and it may be hoped, will be the means 
of ultimately expelling thetn from the country. 

Some farmers talk of Canada thistles as though 
they were quite harmless things. They are not, 
say they, very bad weeds—they can be subdued 
without much difficulty, and they don’t trouble 
themselves much about them. Such farmers talk 
very unadvisedly. They are altogether ignorant 
of the dangerous of Canada thistles. 
Beyond all dispute, Canada thistles are, by many 
degrees, the most troublesome, the most mischiev- 
ous, and the most dangerous weeds that grow in 
this country; probably the worst that ever did 


to 


neat husbandry. 


less ought, in this case, 


character 


grow on the face of the earth. They inflict on 
the ground the severest curse to which it was 
doomed by the fatal apostacy. ‘Thorns also, and 


thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” 

As was remarked in No. 1, it is not merely be- 
cause Canada thistles are tenacious of life and dif- 
ficult to be subdued, that they are to be dreaded so 
much more than other foul weeds ; but this results 
chiefly from their extraordinary facilities of self- 
propagation. Other foul weeds, such as johnswort 
daises, docks, &c. are bad enough to be sure, but 
they are susceptible of confinement. They may 
grow in one of my neighbor's fields without tres- 
passing upon ine. Or they may grow in my own 
fields without contaminating all the others, Not 
so are Canada thistles. Tio them fence is no bar, 
'rier. ‘The seeds of this weed, taking wings ascend 
| into the atmosphere, and there, in the car of Eolus 
are wafted and dis tribute d in all directions, 

Talk not then of the inoffensiveness of Canada 
thistles. J bezard nothing in predicting, that if 
unmolested, or if no efforts be made to molest them, 
except such as may result from individual pru- 
they will ere long become a tremendous 
scourge to ihe country. 

] have been trying to discipline my patience 80 
as to make it hold out while 1 could write another 
number oa the subject of foul weeds generally, but 
Iam tived of the contemplation 
It is fair to suppose my readers 


DAN BRADLEY, 


‘ 
deuce, 


{f cannot do it, 
of bad weeds, 
will be tired too, 


December, 1832. 





Keep your barn and stable clean—see that you 
waste no fudder—Card your oxen and horses 
every day—look to your bees. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 6, 1833. 
MASS. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural 

Society, ‘* On vegetable and grain crops,” having 

attended the duty assigned them, award as follows :— 

“To Villiam Carter, of Fitehburg, in the coun- 
ty of Worcester, for his crop of Potatoes, being 

6914 bushels to the acre, the premium of twenty 

dollars. 

To Adams Knight, of Newbury, in the county 
of Essex, for his crop of Winter-rye, 453 bushels 
the acre, twenty dollars, 

To Hooker Leavitt, of Greenfield, in the county 
of Franklin, for his crop of Winter-wheat, being 
38 bushels and 22 quarts on an acre—or rather on 
3 rods short of an acre, twenty dollars.* 

To Henry Sprague, of Princeton, in the county 
of Worcester, for his crop of Barley, being 544 
bushels to the acre, twenty dollars. 

The Committee, in justice to other claimants, 
and thinking it may be useful, deem it proper to 
notice the applications for premiums of the fol- 
lowing persons,—and to recommend that the sev- 
eral statements, as to the mode of culture, not 
only of those to whom premiums have been given, 
but of the unsuccessful candidates, be published 
as part of this report—In the judgment of the 
Committee they are all of them well deserving the 
attention of farmers. 

Gideon Foster, of Charlestown, county of Mid- 
dlesex, 38 1-16 bushels of Winter-rye the dere. 

Tristram Little, of Newbury, county of Essex, 
45 bushels and 20 quarts of Winter-rye the acre, 

Nathan Smith, of Roxbury, county of Norfolk, 
434 bushels of Winter-rye the acre. 

Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, county of Wor- 
cester, 6133 bushels of Potatoes on an acre. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
P. C, BROOKS, per order. 

Boston, Jan. 12, 1833. 





MR. CARTER'’S CULTIVATION OF A PREMIUM 
CROP OF POTATOES. 
Fitchburg, Jan. 4, 1833. 

Hion. Perer C. Brooxs,—Sir, yours of the 
25th ult. requesting information respecting my 
crop of potatoes, is received, 

The soil upon which the potatoes were raised 
ig a warm deep loam sloping to the south-east, 
and for five years previous to the last has been 
grass-land, and mowed each year. The land was 
ploughed in the month of November, 1831, har- 
rowed and cross-ploughed in the month of May, 
1832. I then spread forty cart loads of horse 
manure upon the furrows and ploughed it in; and 
then furrowed two and a half feet apart, and 
planted the seed in rows or drills. The seed was 
twenty bushels of the long red potato, and twenty- 
five bushels of common blue. The planting was 
quite the last of May. As soon as the tops ap- 
peared, the land was ploughed and hoed; and 
when they were about 12 inches high, ploughed 
and hoed again, I kept no minutes of the expense 
of cultivation, and am therefore unable to state it 
particularly. There was no further Jabor or 
manure expended, than as above stated, and no 
extra expense, or more pains taken than in ordi- 





* The quantity of land required is an acre, but Mr. Leavitt's 
land came so near to it, and his crop was so good, that the 
Committee were induced to wave the rule. 








Very respectfully your ob’t. serv’t. 
W. CARTER. 
I, Joseph Smith, of Fitchburg, in the county of 
Worcester, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
of lawful age, do depose and say that I was pres- 
ent and assisted to dig and measure the potatoes 
raised on one acre of land the present season, sit- 
uated in said Fitchburg, and owned and cultivated 
by Mr. William Carter, of said town, being the 
same acre measured and surveyed by P. F. Cow- 
din, as appears by the certificate hereto annexed, 
and the whole quantity of potatoes raised on said 
acre of land was six hundred and ninety-two and 


JOSEPH SMITH. 


nary cases, 


one-half bushels, 

Fitchburg, Nov. 19, 1832. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester, ss. Nov. 19, 1832. 

Then the above named Joseph Smith, person- 
ally appeared and made oath that the above writ- 
ten affidavit by him subseribed, was true. 

Before me, Epenezer Torrey, Jus. Peace. 

November 28, 1832. 1, Wittiam Carrer, the 
owner of the same acre of land referred to in the 
above affidavit of Joseph Smith, was present and 
assisted to dig and measure the crop of potatoes 
raised the present season thereon, and that the 
quantity, and all the facts set forth in said aflidavit 
by said Smith are true. WM. CARTER. 

Worcester, Nov. 28, 1832. Then the above- 
named William Carter made oath that the above 
statement by him subscribed, is true. 

Before me, Epr. Torrey, Jus. Peace. 

This is to certify, that I, Philip F. Cowdin, be- 
ing sworn surveyor of the town of Fitchburg, have 
this day measured a piece of land for Wm. Carter, 
whereon potatoes grew the present seasen, and 
find it to contain one acre and no-more. 


PHILIP F. COWDIN, 
Fitchburg, Nov. 14, 1832. 


Vewbury, Oct. 29, 1832. 
To Jonaruan Wiysuip, Esq. Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

Sir, I send you a statement of my method of 
raising a crop of winter rye, on one acre of land 
the present year, which I wish to enter for a pre- 
mium. The soil is a gravelly loam, rather dry 
than otherwise. The land was planted with corn 
in the spring of 1831, and manured in the hills 
with about six cords of manure to the acre, of 
common quality. In the month of August follow- 
ing, said acre was sown with three pecks of seed 
and hoed, in the usual manner. In the month of 
August of the present year, the rye was reaped 
and threshed, and found to measure forty-five 
bushels and five eighths of a bushel. There is 
standing on said aere of land seventy-five apple- 
trees, from two to six inches through at the root. 

ADAMS KNIGHT. 

I hereby certify, that I assisted in reaping, 
threshing and measuring the abovementioned rye, 
and there was forty-five bushels and five-eighths 
as above stated. TIMOTHY K. NOYES. 

I hereby certify that I measured the land on 
which the abovementioned crop of rye was raised, 
and found it to contain one acre and no more, 

WADE ILSLEY. 

Esser, ss. Oct. 29, 1832. Personally appeared 
the aforenamed Adams Knight, Timothy K. Noyes, 
and Wade Isley, and made oath to the truth of the 
above certificates before me, 


SILAS MOODY, Justice of the Peace. 




















ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue last news from Europe is that the Citadel 
of Antwerp was surrendered to the French on the 
24th of December, but it was believed that the 
differences between Holland and Belgium will not 
be settled by this capture. 

The next English Parliament, it is supposed, 
will contain a majority of Reformers, amounting 
to 257 for England alone, and that Scotland will 
increase the number, so that the whole will 
amount to 300. 

The Charleston nullifiers are suspending their 
operations for the present, apparently waiting to 
see if Congress is sufficiently frightened to adops 
the measures which they advocate. At a great 
tree-trade, alias nullification meeting, at Charles- 
ton, Gov. Hamilton, who heads the party op- 
posed to the U. §$., made a long and animated 
speech, in which he recommended temporary for- 
bearance out of courtesy. It appears that he hag 
ordered some sugar to be imported for the purpose 
of trying the question relative to tariff duties. 
‘ The recent Message of the President, (he obsery- 
ed,) by which all intention of the immediate use of 
force is Cisclaimed, marks a course of forbearance 
free from any difficulty that a nmst fastidious 
sense of honor could suggest. We are in fact in 
the trenches, resting on cur own aris, and in a 
position in which moderation and forbearance will 
give a vastly argumented efficiency to our resist- 
ance, when we are called upon to make it.’ 

Mild Weather in Philadelphia. The U.S. Ga- 
zette of the 30th ult. observes that the state of 
the weather has given new activity to the steam- 
boats. They begin ‘to walk the water” again, 
and we may now hope for regularity in intel- 
ligence from the south and east. 

New Rail Road. The Journal of Humanity in- 
forms that a Rail Road is contemplated from 
Andover to Boston, to connect with the Boston 
and Lowell Rail Read at Wilmington, a distance 
of seven miles from Andover. Most of the dis- 
tance being nearly level, the expense it is estimated 
will not exceed $100,000. ‘The amount of money 
actually paid, for transportation of passengers and 
baggage from Andover to Boston, is estimated to 
be at least $40,000. 

Three expresses have been established by the 
New York papers to bring on the news from 
Washington daily in advance of the mail. 

Remarkable instance of Presence of Mind. In 
the awful and destructive hurricane which occur- 
red in the vicinity of Liverpool, in October last, 
and which caused the loss of the ship Grecian, of 
Boston, the English ship William Neilson struck 
on the banks, went to pieces, and every person 
on board perished! The letter-bag was picked 
up on shore the following day ; and on opening 
it, it was found to contain a quantity of chaff, 


which the Captain, with a presence of mind ia 
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present different traits of character worthy of the 


attention of those who believe 
“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 





POSTPONED COMMUNICATIONS. 


Want of room compels us to defer to our 
next several useful articles; among which are 


valuable practical directions on the culture of 


Indian corn, and remarks on and a remedy for a 
disease in oxen, called a ‘“ holdfast.” 











FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street— 

A supply of fresh and genuine Wurre Mu.perry SEED, 
Warranted the growth of the present season, from one of the 
largest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the seed. dec 5 





jan 23 





AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, 

JUST } ublished by Rassell, Odiorne & Co., Voston, The 
American Monthly Review, No. 14, for February, 1833. 

Contenis.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; Macfarlane’s 
Romance of History; Murdock’s Mosheim ; Channing’s Dis- 
courses ; Vi ood’s Treatise on Railroads: Chalmers’s Political 
Economy; Acams’s Dermot Mac Morrowh; Harris’s Horti- 
cultural Discourse ; Medical Magazine; Jacob’s Greek Read- 
er; Dillaway’s Liber Primus ; Metealf’s Address ; Mrs. Sand- 
ford on Female Character. Feb. 5. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street. THe New AMERICAN Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States. 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject Yrom noxious insects and 
other causes. Also, the varieties of the Grape with their modes 


of culture, &e. Price 1,25, 





Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 523 Beef Cattle, 6 Cows and Calves. 
and 1280 Sheep. About 20 Beef Cattle (all of which are 
ordinary) remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were hardly 
supported ; we shall vary our quotations on some of the qual 
ties. We quote prime at $5,50 a 6,00 ; good at 5,00 a 5,25; 
thin at 4,00 a 4,75. 

Cows and Calves —One at $22, and one at $26 

Sheep.—A large number were at Market for the season; we 
notice one lot of Store Sheep at $1.50; one lot, part Weth- 
ers, at $2,795; one at $3.25; one at $3,353; ove at $4,00; and 
a lot of prime Cosset Wethers at $6,00. 

Swine.—None at Market. 





KIMBALL'S 
Stock and Suspender Manufactory, Linen Drapery, Hosiery 
and Glove Store, No. 12, Washington Street, Boston, 








NUTTALL’'S ORNITHOLOGY. 
JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51 and 52, North 
Market Street, Boston :— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States, and of 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L. S.; with 53 ew 
gravings. Price 33, 50. Dec. 12. 
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WINTER. 
BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 
RovuGu Winter over earth and sky 
Is rudely domineering, 
And warring winds their pinions ply 
Through frozen realms eareering. 


Tall trees, which skirt the wilderness, 
To rapt imagination, : 

Seem giant-sentinels, which guard 
The home of desolation. 


Terrific storms rush on as if 

The Prince of Air impell’d them. 
Musquito-nets and ladies’ fans 

Are therefore used but seldom. 


Officious and obtrusive imps 
Of Frost are omnipresent : 

And bere and there and everywhere 
Officiously malfeasant. 


A boundless screen of silver sheen, 
Their magical machinery 

Has thrown you see, o’er shrub and tree, 
To burnish rural scenery. 





ANECDOTE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Nor long after Benjamin Franklin bad com- 
menced editor of a newspaper, he noticed with 
considerable treedom the public conduct of one or 
two influential persons in Philadelphia. This 
circumstance was regarded by some of his patrons 
With dispprobation, and induced one of them to 
convey to Franklin the opinion of his friends with 
regard to it, The Doctor fistened with patience 
to the reproof, on an evening which ‘he named ; 
at the same time requesting that the other gentle- 
men who were dissatisfied with him should attend. 
The Doctor received his guests cordially—his edi- 
torial conduct was canvassed, and some advice given, 
Supper was at last announced, and the guests in- 
Vited to an adjoining room. The table was only 
supplied with two puddings, and a stone pitcher 
filled with water, All were helped, none could 
eat but the Doctor, He partook freely of the 
pudding, and urged his friends to do the same ; 
but it was out of the question—they tasted and 
tried in vain. When their host saw the difficulty 
was unconquerable, he rose and addressed them. 
My friends, any one who can subsist on saw- 
dust pudding and. water, as I can, needs no man’s 
patronage.” —Wheatsn’s Annals of Philadelphia. 





Hy POCHONDRIA CURED. 

Tue wile of a respectable farmer having suf- 
fered much from this disease, fancied that she 
should die, and often assembled her friends about 
her to witness her closing seene. After repeated 
false alarins they became convinced that she labor- 
ed under a disease of the mind, and advised her 
husband to favor her belief about dying. Not 
long afterwards she was attacked with her old dis- 
ease, and posted off a boy to the cornfield for her 
husband to come and see her die. The husband 
hastened to her bedside, where he found her ap- 
parently in the last stage of life. She informed 
him that in one hour her soul would wing its way 
to the mansions above, and before her death she 
wished to know what he would do with the ebil- 
dren when her care of them should be at an end. 
A thought siruck him to try the power of vexation ; 
he told her his thoughts had been very anxiously 
employed on the subject; but at length he came to 


a resolution, for the sake of the dear innocents 
which he trusted would set her mind at rest on 
their account; in short, he had resolved, as soon 
after her death as decency would permit, to marry 
Molly Brown, (an old maid to whoin she had a 
peculiar dislike.) This was too much—the good 
mother instantly jumped up and declared Molly 
Brown should never be a stepmother for her chil- 
dren. A complete cure took place, and the image 
of Molly Brown never fails to check the least 
symptotns of relapse, 





CURIOSITIES. 

Ir is very surprising, that two of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world, are within the 
United States, and yet scarcely known to the best 
geographers and naturalists. The one is a beautiful 
water fall, in Franklin county, Georgia; the other 
a stupendous precipice in Pendleton district, South 
Carolina; they are both faintly mentioned in the 
late edition of Morse’s geography ; but not as they 
merit. The Tuccoa falls is much higher than 
the falls of Niagara. The column of water is pro- 
pelled beautifully over a perp@ndicular rock, and 
when the stream is full, it passes down without 
being broken. All the prismatic effect, seen at 
Niagara, illustrates the spray of Tuccoa. The 
Table mountain in Pendleton district, South Caro- 
lina, is an awful precipice of 900 feet. Many per- 
sons reside within five, seven, or ten miles of this 
grand spectacle, who have never had curiosity or 
taste enough to visit it. It is now, however, occa- 
sioually visited by curious travellers, and some- 
times men of science.—Very few persons who have 
once cast a glimpse in the almost boundless abyss, 
can again exercise sufficient fortitude to approach 
the margin of the chasm. Almost every one in 
looking over, involuntarily falls to the ground 
, herveless and helpless; and would inev- 
itably be precipitated and dashed to atoms, were 
it not for measures of caution and security, thet 
have always been deemed indispensable to a safe 
indulgence of the curiosity of the visiter or specta- 
tor. Every one, on proceeding to the spot whence 


senseless 


it is usual to gaze over the wonderful deep, has tu 
his imagination, a limitation, graduated by a_ref- 
erence to instances with which his eye has been 
familiar, But in a moment, eternity as it were, is 
presented to his astounded senses; and he is in- 
stantly overwhelined. His system is no longer 
subject to his volition or his reason, and he falls 
like a mass of mere matter. He then revives, and 
in a wild delirium surveys ascene which, for a 
while, he is unable to define by description or 
unitation, 





The Ruling Passion. A lady, who had been 
‘cheapening” a 4 of an ounce of sewing silk at 
, called shortly after at the Post 
Office for an wlyertised letter. The clerk after 
examining the files reported three with her ad- 
dress, the postage of which was 18 cents. The 
lady surprised at finding more than one, and un- 
willing to take them without one effort to ‘ beat 
down,” earnestly inquired of the clerk, * how low 
he would put them if she took the three out.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


one of our stores 





A FATHER Was saying, 
To his son disobeying, 
No father e’er had so wicked a son ; 
r * 
“ Yes, yes,” says the lad, 


“ T remember good dad, 
” 





My grandfather—he had just such a one. 





Dryden and his Wife. His marriage, which 
was far from a happy one, brought Dryden high 
connexions, without making him any real friends, 
His wife the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, was 
more than suspected of irregularities in her youth, 
and though she brought no further dishonor upon 
the poet, her inequality of temper was such as to 
imbitter many of his days:—* The alliance between 
a dependant poet and the daughter of an earl was 
too unequal to hold out much reasonable prospect 
of happiness, after the first bloom of affection and 
desire had passed away. The lady was violent 
and capricious in her temper, and weak in under- 
standing: she brought but little fortune to compen- 
sate for her deficiencies in the qualities expected 
ina wife. Dislike was aggravated by poverty. 
She did not share in the general admiration of her 
husband’s genius, ner lighten the toils by which it 
was supported, 
ther sweetness of disposition, generosity of mind, 
nor attraction of person, A man of genius, of al) 
others, can hope for happiness only when united to 
What can be expected from 
narrowness of understanding, prejudices of views, 
and sullenness of temper, but conflicts, alienation 
and misery! Dryden never lost an opportunity 
of venting such bitter sarcasms against the matri- 
monial state as too plainly bore evidence to his do- 
mestic niisery. Indeed he never wanted a sub- 
ject for satire, when marriage was to be derided, 
or the clergy ridiculed. 


She seems to have possessed nei- 


a woman of sense, 





A Predicament. Slaves escaping from one 
State into another are now reclaimable by their 
master, Whenever found within the Union. Slaves, 
however, from a foreign country are not so treated. 
Of course South Carolina, if she separate from the 
Union, is in a fair way to lose all her slaves; in 
other words, more than one-half her population — 
Poulson. 





A FARMER WANTED. 

A single man or a man with a smal! family to take charge 
of a karm 10 miles from Boston, coutainng an orchard of 
250 to 3U0 trees, &e. The owner wishes to ol.tain a man who 
is well acquainted with the best method of the cultivation of 
Fruit Trees, and in all other respects is master of his business 
asa farmer, one who would do the same for his employer as 
ior himself, he must be a true temperate man who abstaims en- 
lirely from the use of ardeut spirit; to such a man a fair com- 
peusation will be offered either in wages by the year, or to let 
the Farm on shares. 


Apply at this office. jan 30 
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Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me—Couman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.—Wn. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P. J. Worianp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C. Geo. BENT. 





Printed for Geo. C. Barnett by Joux Forp, who 
executes every description of Book and Fancy Printing 
in good style, and with promptness. Orders for printing 
may be leit with Geo. C. Barrett, at the Agricultural 
Warchouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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